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NEW CATALOGUE 


NOW READY 


Beavutirut new Fall 
catalog nowready. .. . 
Featuring Brand’s Prize 
Winning Internationally 
Famous PEONIES.... 
Also Brand’s Own Root 
FRENCH LILACS 
from the World’s Larg- 
est Stock. . Choice 
IRIS of standard and 
up-to-date varieties. ... 
Hardy Horticultural 
Novelties, etc. : 
Brand’s Peony (Mrs. 
A. M. Brand) won 
‘‘Best Flower in the 
Show’’ at the 1937 
Minnesota Peony Show. 


BRAND 
PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


142 East Division Street 
Faribault, Minn. 


























SPRAY EARLY 
for 
LATE BLOOMS 


You will get better results from your 
late flowering plants if you give your 
garden adequate protection from in- 
sect infestations in August. Maintain 
your plants, shrubs, evergreens and 
trees in a healthy condition through- 
out the season by spraying regularly 
with 


Wihson’s 


0.K. PLANT SPRAY 


This double-action insecticide is 
doubly effective because it kills all 
kinds of common insects quickly and 
surely by fumes as well as contact— 
yet it does not harm the most tender 
growths. The positive prote-tion af- 
forded by Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is recognized by leading gardeners 
everywhere. Used on America’s fore- 
most estates for more than 32 years, 
it is economical and easy to apply. 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray is recom- 
mended by officers and members of 
the Garden Clubs of America. 
For 
dependable 
insecticides 
and garden 


COicdrewNi 
Dept. E-81 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


complete information about 
Wilson products — 
. fungicides, fertilizers 
equipment—vwrite to 
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MADONNA lily bulbs should be planted as soon as they can be | 


obtained. 


ROSES should be kept covered with Massey dust or some prepared | 


remedy to prevent mildew and black spot. 
THIS is the ideal time for dividing and planting irises. This includes 
Japanese as well as bearded and Siberian irises. 


THE OLD canes should be cut from the raspberries now that the 
fruiting season has past. 


| ORIENTAL poppies may be moved now. Summer is the only time of 


the year in which they can be moved successfully. 


LICE which accumulate on the back of nasturtium leaves and cause 
them to turn yellow can be dealt with by using a nicotine spray. 

LATE beets should be thinned at once, to give them every chance to 
grow before a heavy frost. A sowing may also be made in frames. 

PICK cucumbers for pickling as soon as they are large enough. Dust 
the plants to prevent lice. 


EGGPLANTS and peppers are now bearing. Keep the mature fruit - 


picked so that the younger ones will have a chance to develop. 

I'T IS wise to prune wisterias in August, cutting new straggling shoots 
back to within four feet of old wood. 

THIS is the best month to make replantings of the crown imperial, 
Fritillaria imperialis, as the bulbs rest in Summer. 


' EVERGREEN trees and shrubs may be moved at any time in the next 


two months if given an abundance of water. The results are better 
than when the work is left until very late in the season. 
'T IS important to keep seed from forming on phlox, sweet william, 





poppies, coreopsis and foxgloves unless the garden maker desires | 


to have them propagate themselves. 

SHORTEN back the growths on tomatoes to give the fruit a better 
chance to ripen but if they have not been cut back somewhat be- 
fore, do not expose the fruit too much at once. 

THE FEEDING of roses should be suspended from now until late 


Fall, at which time an application of bone meal may be made if | 


deemed desirable. 

THERE is still time to spray rhododendrons and mountain laurels 
that are infested with the lace bug, a small insect that turns the 
leaves rusty, with an oil spray. 

LIMA beans need to be picked closely. If some are wanted for Winter 
use, however, let them ripen. It is better to set aside a row or part 
of a row for this purpose. 

GOLDEN-GLOW often becomes covered with lice at this season. The 
remedy is to spray the plants frequently with some nicotine, pyre- 
thrum or rotenone preparation. 

IF THERE is mildew on the phlox plants, they should be dusted 
early in the morning and several times a week with powdered sul- 
—_ or sprayed with one of the prepared mixtures now on the 
market. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


You Will Like the 
PRIMARFLEX 
CAMERA 


Picture, as in a frame, the colorful 
beauty of garden and flower bed and 
know exactly how your finished picture 
will look. The large film size reflecting 
screen of the Primarflex will show your 
object in ultra-sharp detail with a lumi- 
nous clarity that no other camera can 
equal. Precise in construction, the 
PRIMARFLEX is compact, handy and 
can be, due to its many automatic fea- 
tures, operated with effortless ease. It 
is equipped with rapid lenses, has shut- 
ter speeds up to 1/1000 of a second and 
permits interchanging of lenses. It 
makes twelve 2% x 2% pictures on 120 
roll film. Also utilizes plates. 
With 10 cm. Trioplan F/2.8 lens 
$145.00 


With 10.5 cm. Zeiss Tessar F/3.5 lens 
$165.00 


With 13.5 cm. Biotessar F/2.8 lens 
$285.00 
Literature on Request 


Mimosa American Corp. 
485 Fifth Avenue New York 











Lovely Gardens 
All Summer Long! 


HEN it’s mid-summer and plenty 

hot—there’s no reason why your 
garden should have a neglected look. 
A mulch of Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss will do wonders in helping you 
keep your garden beautiful all summer 
long. 


The millions of tiny air-filled cells of 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss give it 
excellent insulating properties. When 
used as a mulch, it maintains a uniform, 
even temperature in the root area and 
prevents the rapid escape of moisture 
from the soil underneath. Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss not only protects 
your plants from the parching sun, but 
prevents soil crustation, eliminates 
weeding and saves you many hours of 
watering and cultivating labor. 


Send for our Free folder on “Summer 
Mulching.” It is filled with worthwhile 
information every garden lover should 


| have. 





MOTE, 


Just address Dept. = 
H 8-1, Peat Import 
Corporation, 155 John 
Street, New York, 


me 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 














HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





HE fifth annual meeting of the Men’s Garden Clubs of 

America, held at Lancaster, Pa., on July 16 and 17, created 
more than ordinary interest, due to the elaborate program 
planned. The program was 
varied and well balanced, which 
proved to satisfy the yearning of 
every sort of garden enthusiast. 
Registration of delegates and 
guests on the well-appointed 
mezzanine floor of the Hotel Brunswick in Lancaster, ordi- 
narily a routine affair, proved to be almost a page torn from a 
‘Who's Who in Horticulture.”’ 

Applications for membership were received from a club at 
Athens, Ga., composed entirely of faculty and students at the 
University of Georgia; a club at Jewett, Ohio, a town of 876 
inhabitants, with practically five per cent of its population as 
members, and from a club in Danville, Ill., composed of 
professional men and business men with well-defined garden 
interests. The Hon. James H. Ross, mayor of the City of 


x 


Men's Garden Clubs 


in Annual Conclave 


Lancaster, gave an address of welcome and President Newton 
responded. Dr. Herbert H. Beck, a noted naturalist, professor 
of chemistry in the Franklin and Marshall College, spoke on 
“Beauty and History Along 
Nearby Roads,’’ describing the 
interesting geological, architec- 
tural and historical spots of the 
city and county of Lancaster. 

The election of officers resulted 
as follows: President, John A. Fritz, Lancaster, Pa.; first 
vice-president, Walter E. Grinter, Jackson, Mich.; second vice- 
president, A. J. Nitzschke, Savannah, Ga., secretary, W. B. 
Lathrop, Aurora, IIl.; treasurer, Perry H. Wheeler, Athens, 
Ga. Jackson, Mich., was chosen for the 1938 meeting. 

On Saturday afternoon comfortable passenger buses lined 
up at the doors of the hotel to carry the gardeners, wives and 
guests, to Elizabethtown, Harrisburg and Hershey. The first 
stop, at Elizabethtown, was made at the Masonic Homes of 
Pennsylvania, where the good results of landscaping institu- 





The elaborate water garden on the estate of Pierre S. DuPont at Longwood, Penn., was one of a number of interesting places 
visited by the Men’s Garden Clubs of America during their annual meeting 
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tional grounds was demonstrated. The 
caravan then moved on to Harrisburg 
and the Breeze Hill gardens of Dr. J. 
Horace McFarland. It could hardly be 
realized that in 1909 this place was, 
to use Dr. McFarland’s words, two 
acres of San José scale with a house 
attached. As a test garden, fostered by 
the American Seed Trade Association, 
the garden now contains many plants 
not ready for distribution, as well as 
the latest developments in both an- 
nuals and perennials. 

As a test garden for the American 
Rose Society, the roses at Breeze Hill 
have definitely demonstrated the type 
of plants able to thrive and flourish in 
a soil and climate such as is found at 
Harrisburg. Dr. McFarland said, ‘“We 
find much pleasure in the dainty 
plants of Rosa rouletti, which have 
been with us for five years without 
getting too large to be concealed under 
a coffee cup, yet nevertheless retaining 
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Spring Flower Shows in 1938 


—_—_>————_ 


New York, IN. Y. 


MARCH 14-19. The Silver Jubilee International 
Flower Show of the Horticultural Society of 
New York and the New York Florists’ Club. 


Boston, Mass. 


MARCH 17-23. The 67th New England Spring 
Flower Show of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


MARCH 21-26. Annual Philadelphia Spring 
Flower Show conducted by the Philadelphia 
Flower Show, Inc. 


Toronto, Canada 


MARCH 24-APRIL 3. The National Flower and 
Garden Show of the Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


MARCH 26-APRIL 3. The Greater St. Louis 
Flower and Garden Show conducted by the St. 
Louis Flower Show Association. 


Chicago, Ill. 


APRIL 2-10. Spring Flower Show of the Garden 
Club of Illinois. 


Many Dead Flower Seeds Found 


At least 40 per cent of the packets 
of flower seeds submitted to the seed 
testing laboratory at the State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, N. Y., this 
Spring for purity and germination 
tests have been found to be partially 
or entirely unsatisfactory for plant- 
ing purposes. Few of the seeds ger- 
minated strongly enough to produce 
plants or were entirely dead. This is 
the report of Professor M. T. Munn 
who made the tests. 

While poor soil, too deep plant- 
ing, disease, and too much or too little 
moisture may have a bearing on the 
results obtained in the flower garden, 
it is apparent that no one can get 
satisfactory results from poor seeds. 
It appears that these poor or worth- 
less packets do not come from the 
better class of seedsmen, but from a 
relatively small group of seed pack- 
eters who evidently are interested 


health and beauty.”’ 
More than a hundred kinds of 








only in packeting something to sell at 





climbing roses were seen, and poly- 

anthas in abundance, as well as roses of other types. Bulbous 
plants, shrubs and perennials, together with a rock garden 
of natural outcropping appearance, make Breeze Hill a con- 
tinuous array of beauty from early Spring till frost lays it 
low, and even during the Winter months, it has an appeal in 
shrubs and trees. 

From Breeze Hill, the party went to the Hotel Hershey, at 
Hershey, in the foothills of the Blue Ridge mountains, located 
on a hill top, overlooking the Lebanon valley. Before assem- 
bling for the annual dinner, the party made a tour of the rose 
gardens and rock gardens. To the rose lover this was an event. 
To name all the roses would be well worth the space, but 
suffice to say that President Plumcocgq, a cream-yellow rose, was 
singled out for especial praise. Dr. J. Horace McFarland, the 
toastmaster and ex officio master of ceremonies, the only 
member-at-large in the organization, demonstrated that youth 
was only relative, and presided in his own inimitable way. 

Dr. Montague Free, of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanical 
Gardens, gave an interesting talk which was followed by a 
brief address in a lighter vein by Frank F. Rockwell, garden 
editor of the New York Times. Then the party returned to 
Lancaster. 

When an all-together breakfast was finished on Saturday 
morning, buses again lined up to take the entire party to the 
Conard Pyle Star Rose Nurseries at West Grove. At noon 
luncheon was served at the Red Rose Inn, adjoining the rose 
nurseries. This inn was built in Colonial days, and has 
remained practically unchanged, except for the installation 
of modern facilities for ease and comfort. This luncheon was 
a fitting prelude for the trip to Longwood, and the Pierre S. 
DuPont gardens. Here the visitors were shown every type of 
garden extant. The ensemble was astounding, but the details 
when followed through, were of a nature to give suggestions 
for large or small gardens. Plant material, architecture, statu- 
ary, rock gardens and pools, all are in excellent taste. 

From Longwood, the caravan proceeded to the Media 
Heights Golf Club, in Lancaster, where everyone was the guest 
of the Lancaster club at a good old-fashioned corn roast. This 
was the real get-together event of the two days of real pleasure, 
and when the last guest had departed, the hills echoed the old 
refrain, ‘Should Auld Acquaintance Be Forgot,”’ as the friend- 
ships made and renewed, seemed to be of long standing. 

Ten garden clubs sent 120 delegates to the Lancaster 


a profit, regardless of quality. It is 
expected that flower-seed inspection will be continued until 
the buyer of flower seeds is guaranteed the protection he 
should have and until those seedsmen who are doing a reliable 
and highly commendable business are protected against unfair 
competition from these worthless seed stocks. 


The American Amaryllis Society 


Arrangements are being made for holding the regular 
national exhibition of the American Amaryllis Society in New 
York City either in 1938 or in 1939. This exhibition will be 
held in conjunction with the International Spring Flower 
Show, and Mr. John T. Scheepers will be in charge of the 
arrangements. This society is now very active and issues an 
annual year book named ‘“‘Herbertia’’ in honor of the first 
great amaryllis enthusiast, William Herbert, who issued his 
monumental work “‘Amaryllidacer’’ just 100 years ago. 
Mr. Wyndham Hayward of Winter Park, Fla., is secretary. 


Blossom End Rot of Tomatoes 


DISLIKE to be critical, but I cannot let the answer to the 

question about blossom end rot in tomatoes go as it is in 
the last Horticulture. This condition is caused most often by 
dry roots, but it may be caused by too wet a condition about 
the roots. No amount of spraying will help to remedy or 
prevent the condition. Any one who thinks that he has pre- 
vented this condition by spraying is fooling himself; he prob- 
ably has merely prevented it by the proper amount of moisture 
at the roots. 

I have been in greenhouses where all the side rows of 
tomatoes were end-rotted, although the ground on top was 
moist. On taking up one of these plants, however, I found 
that the roots below eight inches were absolutely dry. If this 
were a bacterial condition it would not be confined to a few 
plants, but would go through a greenhouse, or a field, like 
wildfire. 

—Wilfrid Wheeler. 
Hatchfield, Mass. 
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THE GARDEN'S MIRROR 


mercer 


Interesting reflections and fascinating aquatic plants ma/e 


meeting. the pool one of the garden’s most attractive features. 








How calm, how bounteous and how cool, 

How Itke a sister of the skies, 

Appears the broad, transparent pool 

That in this quiet forest lies. 

—Victor Hugo 
(Translator, Eugene Field) 
HE same beauty Victor Hugo saw in the forest pool may 
be seen, at least to some degree, in the little pool you call 
your own. A small water garden is within the possibility 
of any home gardener. 

It is not necessary to have an elaborate design or to go to 
great expense in building the pool, for its loveliness depends 
more on good taste than on money. It can be a metal bowl, or 
even a tub, or a half barrel sunk in the ground. No matter 
how small, it will hold the evening star in its heart and reflect 
a little of the soft pink of the morning sky. 

A pool of concrete, however, allows an irregular shape 
which, if properly treated, adds to its natural appearance. 
Elaborate and intricate designs have no place in small areas. 

The greatest problem confronting the beginner is to select 
the best situation for the pool. If you have a large rock in a 
limited area, place the pool at the base of it. If you have a fine 
group of hemlock, spruce or other evergreens interplanted 
possibly with dogwood, mountain ash or flowering shrubs, 
the pool may be fitted into this area. Or, you may be fortunate 
enough to have a dry wall out of which grow bewitching rock 
plants, all of which will form a lovely background for the 
pool. 

The size and place must be governed by local conditions, 
but above all things, the designer must bear in: mind the 
necessity of making the pool a part of the garden picture. Do 
not have it separated and alone in the scheme. 

The cost of construction of a concrete pool is not forbid- 
ding, but it is false economy to construct a pool with poor 
materials. Having decided on the shape and size of our con- 
crete pool, we must excavate to a depth of at least 28 inches. 
Allow a cushion of six inches of gravel or coarse ashes on the 
bottom and sides of the excavation and use four inches of con- 
crete. This gives a water depth of 18 inches. 

Varying the depth in different parts of the pool adds to its 
attractiveness. The first cushion of ashes or gravel must be 
tamped down very hard on the bottom and sides of the pool. 


Ques 


Pools to Mirror the Garden's Beauty 






Cover this surface with two inches of concrete made of Port- 
land cement and coarse sand. Allow it to harden slightly 
and then apply two inches more of the same concrete. Just 
before it hardens, the floor and slanting sides may be treated 
by pressing coarse sand or stones into the concrete dressing to 
give a semblance of nature. The last concrete may be mixed 
with waterproofing which may be had in a number of dif- 
ferent colors. 

Round off the edges and cap them with rough stones, laid 
irregularly and extending over the edge to make shadows. 
Whenever possible, have a waterfall either flowing into the 
pool or from the outlet. The silvery tinkle of falling water is 
always alluring. 

Sun should be kept from the newly laid cement for at least 
three days. It should be sprinkled with water frequently, so 
that it may harden slowly. Do not fill the pool for several 
days. Straw or burlap may be used to protect the concrete 
from the sun. 

If water lilies are desired, make a box one foot square and 
one foot deep. Before planting the lilies, fill the box with a 
mixture of well-rotted cow manure and some garden loam or 
rotted sod. Wet the mixture down and cover the top of the 
soil with one inch of clean sand to prevent discoloration of 
the water. Remember that most water lilies do not like cold 
water and allow the water to warm before they are planted. 

The planting around a pool is an essential part of its charm. 
The edges must not contain too great a number of plants or 
they will detract from its artistic success. Most of our water 
plants and especially the lilies, require sunshine. While the 
water lilies require ten to twelve inches of water, the semi- 
aquatics require one inch or less. Water forget-me-nots, water 
willows and parrot feathers make a lovely combination in a 
nook of the pool. 

My pool has no pipe overflow, but it trickles from under 
a large stone, allowing the water to seep away. In the moist 
ground, I planted marsh marigold which blooms each Spring. 
An elephant’s ear gives a very striking effect when planted at 
the pool’s edge. It likes the moisture and looks very tropical. 
It is not hardy and must be planted each year. The blue and 
yellow water irises are lovely at the pool's edge. 


—Maud O. Henry. 


Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
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A DIGEST OF HORTICULTURAL INFORMATION 








The Gas Plant and Its Tricks 


Garden makers who are not familiar with the gas plant, 
Dictamnus albus, are always curious to know why it was 
given its common name. The Missouri Botanical Garden 


Bulletin gives the following explanation: 

The flower and seed stalks of dictamnus exude an aromatic, resinous sub- 
stance which may be seen in droplets along the stalks. When there are many 
of these there is an accumulation of this volatile substance which only needs 
a flame to ignite it. This feat can be performed but once on each stalk. The 
flame is of such brief duration that the flowers are uninjured but the setting of 
the seed is somewhat hindered. ‘The early evening, just at dusk, when there is 
very little wind, is a good time to try igniting the gas plant. 

Dictamnus is not finished with its tricks when the stalks have been ignited. 
When the seed is ripe the pods gradually open and each pod, when dry, forcibly 
expels the seeds a few feet from the plant. Thus Nature, in this case, uses a 
mechanical device to distribute the seed. If the seed stalks are gathered when 
the seed is ripe, just before the pods open, and are placed in a paper bag, a 
regular bombardment will continue within the bag as long as the drying pods 
open and the seeds are expelled. 


The gas plant is an interesting garden subject in addition 
to offering a bag of tricks. It is one of the most permanent of 
perennials. Its slow growth is probably the reason it is so 
seldom seen in gardens. The seeds ripen in June, and if sown 
in a coldframe in the Autumn will germinate the following 
Spring. The frame should be left unprotected during the 
Winter, for apparently the action of the frost releases the 
seedlings from the seed coats. After the seedlings are up they 
may be left to grow in the frame for another season, or better 
still, two years, before being transplanted to the garden. Gar- 
deners who do not wish to wait several years for blooming 
plants can purchase two- or three-year-old plants from a 
nursery. ; 

The qualities which make the gas plant a desirable garden 
perennial are described by the Missouri Botanical Garden 
Bulletin: 


Dictamnus is a perennial plant free from insect pests. It grows to about 
two and one-half feet high and equally as wide. Jt increases in width very 
slowly and may be left undisturbed for many years. There are several varieties, 
a white, and various shades of pink and rosy purple, all blooming in mid-May 
in this vicinity. The dark green leaves of the pink varieties, and the lighter 
green of the white variety, remain in good condition all through the Summer 
and make a good background foliage plant in the perennial border. The plant 
demands no unusual soil conditions and should be left undisturbed unless it is 
necessary to make a change in the = It may be transplanted in the Spring 
as growth commences, or in the Fall. 


Fertilizers for Strawberries 


The value of commercial fertilizers on strawberry beds has 
been the subject of experiments carried on in a number of 
states in recent years. Some of the 
results point to the fact that nitro- 
gen is of benefit and others seem 
to prove that phosphate slightly 
increases the yield. None of the 
results, however, are marked. Wis- 
consin Horticulture reports conclu- 
sions drawn from many experi- 
mental studies: 


We know that 60 per cent of the roots of 
the strawberry plants are in the top four 
inches of soil. During a dry period, there- 
fore, the yield of strawberries may be cut 
down very seriously. Soil without humus 
drys out very quickly and especially on 
sandy types there is danger of greatly de- 
creased yields during dry seasons. Barnyard 
manure, therefore, becomes the best fertilizer 
we can use. If manure is not available, use a 
green cover crop, such as rye or soy beans, 
which can be sown in the early Summer and 
turned under in the Fall or Spring. 

If commercial fertilizers are to be used 
we believe that nitrogen is the most im- 
portant element for strawberries in Wiscon- 
sin, especially for the old bed. If ammonium 
sulphate at the rate of 200 pounds per acre 


The gas plant offers two interesting tricks and is one of the 
most permanent of perennials. 


(between four and five pounds to 1000 square feet), is broadcast as soon as 
the strawberries have been picked and the tops mowed off, the nitrogen will 
stimulate the growth of the plants in mid-Summer and increase the size of 
the crowns which form fruit buds in September and October. Ammonium 
sulphate is probably best because it leaves a slight acid reaction in the soil and 
strawberries seem to do best when the soil is slightly acid. 


A Way to Keep Cut Flowers Fresh 


From the Scientific American we learn that two eyedrop- 
perfuls of sulfurous acid (not sulphuric acid) added to each 
pint of water encourages buds to continue growing and leaves 
and stems to remain greener, and permits the flower itself to 
retain its freshness—in some cases days after it would nor- 
mally cease to be attractive. 

Large-stemmed flowers, such as lilies, chrysanthemums, 
hydrangeas, gladioli, rhododendrons and the like are more 
benefited than the delicate smaller-stemmed varieties such as 
daisies, snapdragons, carnations, and so on. 

This sulfurous treatment is not regarded as a foolproof 
method of preserving flowers but it has been found more 
effective than the hot water, aspirin, or other methods now 
used. 

All flowers given the solution should be watched and if the 
stems indicate they are being burned, less acid should be used. 
For the more delicately stemmed flowers, one eyedropper (one 
cubic centimeter) of acid per pint of water is plenty. 

Sulfurous acid can be bought at almost any drug store. 


Eradicating Bindweeds in Gardens 


The bindweed or wild morning-glory, Convolvulus sepium, 
is 2 pest in many gardens. Although the flowers are handsome, 
they can not atone for the plant’s habit of trying to smother 
all other vegetation by a rank growth of twining leafy stems. 
The gardener’s attempts to destroy the vine by pulling it up 
are in vain, for the underground parts consist of many wide- 
spreading runners often as thick as one’s little finger, bulging 
with food from which new stems are constructed almost over 
night. The American Botanist gives a method for the success- 
ful control of this strangler: 


In any open piece of ground infested with this pest, one has only to spade 
the soil deeply, throw the underground parts of the plant to the surface and 
the sun will do the rest. It is to be remembered that each bit of rootstock left 
in the soil is capable of starting a new plant, but with the main parts gone it 
is not very enthusiastic about it and is easily discouraged by the hoe; or the 
whole plant may be dug up with one thrust of the shovel. 

After one has raked up the dead rhizomes, 
it is well to plant the ground with some 
hoed crop such as late beets, cabbage, carrots, 
or turnips. In the flower garden, especially 
about perennial plants, the case is somewhat 
different, but careful digging will usually 
get most of the plant and one or two more 
assaults in a week or so, will settle the matter 
and enable the gardener to garden in peace. 


The Decorative Bearberry 


It is rather strange that the bear- 
berry is not seen more often in 
gardens. It is a common plant in 
the eastern states and the sandy 
banks along the roadsides on Cape 


Cod are covered with it. The 
American Botanist points out that 
it is one of the most decorative 
plants for the garden in Winter, 
thus adding to its all-round value. 
When Winter comes, the leaves, 
which are evergreen, take on shades 
of rust and maroon and help to 
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WHICH HAS BEEN GATHERED FROM MANY SOURCES 














keep the garden warm until Spring. The fact must be recog- 
nized, however, that the plant is a little difficult to establish 
in spite of its rapid growth when once started. The best plan 
to follow is to buy plants in pots. Then there will be no 
difficulty. When once settled, the bearberry, which has the 
difficult botanical name of Arctostaphyllos uva-ursa, seems 
able to take care of itself with little attention, but it seems to 
thrive best on sandy slopes free from lime. 


Feeding Trees to Keep Them Healthy 


Trees need feeding and care just as do the plants in the 
flower and vegetable gardens. Most persons set a very high 
evaluation on their trees, but in spite of this fact neglect to 
give them proper care. It takes years for a large shade tree to 
grow. A tree, unless it is properly fed and maintained in an 
actively growing state, will soon become weakened 
and subject to the attack of decay and insect pests and 
diseases. The Gardener, in a few words, and with the 
aid of a graphic illustration, tells how to feed trees to 
keep them healthy: 


It is easy to feed trees; simply make holes around the trees 18 
inches apart in a circle under the drip of the branches and fill the 
lower half of the holes with plant food and the upper half with soil. 
The holes can be made with a crowbar or some other sharp instru- 
ment. This will encourage the growth of roots at a lower depth in 
the soil, making them less subject to injuries by drouth. 


The Ingratitude of Euphorbias 


It is unfortunate that the Euphorbia Review, pub- 
lished by the International Euphorbia Society, with 
headquarters in Los Angeles, Calif., has been forced 
to suspend publication. It served a useful purpose. 
Notes about euphorbias will be published, however, 
in the journal of the Cactus and Succulent Society. 
In the final number of the review the following inter- 
esting notes about the strange behavior of certain 
euphorbias appeared: 









Raising Hollyhocks from Eyes 


Every garden maker knows that hollyhocks are easily raised 
from seed but that it is impossible to know in advance what 
the colors will be. Apparently there is a method by which any 
especially fine variety can be raised with certainty that the new 
stock will be like the parent. This method is described in the 
English magazine Popular Gardening as follows: 


As the season advances the young shoots become well furnished with “‘eyes’’ 
or shoot buds in the axils of the leaves. Cut off portions of these side shoots 
and bisect them in small portions each consisting of a piece of stem about one 
inch long and a leaf with a bud in its axil. Insert these pieces in a box of sandy 
soil with the tips just showing above the surface. Water them in and set them 
in a coldframe. Keep the frame closed and shaded until roots are formed then 
gradually harden off the young plants and later set them out. 


This is an interesting method but it is hardly one to be 
practiced in sections where hollyhock rust is prevalent, for the 
rust is certain to be perpetuated by this plan. Raising plants 
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The euphorbia is one of the most disloyal of all plants, for it is a 
frequent death trap for the very creatures on which its continued 
existence depends. Most euphorbias are absolutely dependent upon 
the visits of insects for the pollination of their flowers, which act 
as a lure to the honey bee or fly that comes to bring the life-giving pollen, then 
holds the poor creature prisoner until it either dies of exhaustion or becomes 
an easy victim of carnivorous ants. 

Many euphorbia flowers secrete a nectar which is eagerly sought by the 
foraging bee, but which often costs his life. Some euphorbia species, especially 
the Splendentes and Trigonz groups fairly overflow with a sticky nectar and 
when the bee visits these, there is danger of becoming too deeply mired in this 
mass. The insect’s strength is soon spent in an effort to extricate itself. 


The Proper Soil for Gladioli 


Articles about the cultivation of gladioli frequently state 
that good specimens can be grown in any ground that pro- 
duces good potatoes. A writer in the Quarterly of the Cana- 
dian Gladiolus Society takes issue with this statement. He 


writes: 


I know my potatoes and I know that the ground that grows good potatoes 
will not grow exhibition ‘‘glads.’’ The ground that grows exhibition gladiolus 
will grow potatoes with five feet of top and small tubers. Potatoes will not 
stand too much fertilizer. ‘“Glads’’ will stand all you will give them. 


The writer then goes on to give his fertilizer methods as 
follows: 


For several years I have made tests of applications of liquid sheep manure. 
I begin when the buds are forming and continue up to the blooming season. 
Professional growers told me that liquid sheep manure acts like nitrate of soda 
and that my bulbs would suffer. I have found by experimenting and by tests 
that liquid dressings add inches to the stems. In some of my plantings, gladioli 
treated with liquid manure had stems at least a foot longer than those of un- 
treated crops. The advantage of long stems is that you can cut for length 
without impairing the ripening of the bulb. 


A graphic illustration of the proper method of feeding trees. 


from fresh seed in ground where hollyhocks have not been 
grown before is a method to use if rust must be considered. 


A Pest of the Silver Lace Vine 


Numerous reports of apparently healthy specimens of the 
silver lace vine, Polygonum auberti, suddenly wilting and 
dying in the midst of luxuriant Spring growth have been 
received. Garden Life, published by the St. Louis Horticul- 
tural Society, reports that one gardener dug up a vine showing 
this condition and found its roots alive with root aphids. This 


publication suggests the following control: 

If the vines are dug in time, their roots may be washed clean in a strong 
soap and nicotine solution, followed by a clear water rinse. The infested soil 
should also be completely sterilized, and the vine replanted in some other spot. 
Eliminate all ants in the garden, which bring these troublesome pests. 


An Excellent Red Currant 


The currant Red Lake, introduced in 1933 by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota fruit breeding farm, is proving itself to 
be the best red currant introduced since Diploma in 1906. 


North and South Dakota Horticulture reports: 

It has been tested in many northern states and is well worthy of trial for 
market as well as home use. The large berries are borne on well-filled, long- 
stemmed clusters that are easily picked. The color is a clear light red and the 
quality excellent. The bush is vigorous, upright, and productive. In fruit 
characters Red Lake is as good or better than Perfection; in plant characters 
Red Lake is much superior. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1936-37 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1937 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “Horticulture,” 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1937. 


Another View of Lily Growing 


HAVE followed with great interest the recent discussions 

in Horticulture dealing with the lily situation, and would 
like to add my bit. I feel that, in regard to the handling of 
imported bulbs, Dr. McFarland and Mr. Grullemans are quite 
right, as far as they go, but that even what they advocate is 
only a beginning, and that to really cure the evil, we should 
go to its root. Long experience in working with lilies has 
proved to me, beyond any doubt, that the first essential to 
success in lily growing for the average gardener lies in the use 
of American-grown bulbs. If we wish to spread the interest 
in lilies among amateurs, and to make the lily as much an 
everyday matter as any herbaceous perennial —which it 
should, and can be—the element of chance must be eliminated 
as far as is humanly possible. To accomplish this, the first 
step is to ban imported bulbs from our gardens, and to search 
carefully for American growers whose stock speaks for itself. 

If we can persuade our great nurserymen that their interest, 
as well as ours, lies in developing their own bulbs for the 
trade, the battle is more than half won. 

The next step, following the possibility of acquiring clean 
bulbs, is a vigorous campaign to spread the A B C’s of lily 
culture, such as methods of propagation, and how and where 
to plant, according to what is now generally known and ac- 
cepted by experienced lily growers. It seems impossible to 
believe that the enormous developments in lily culture which 
have taken place in England are almost entirely unknown 
among American amateur gardeners, and this is the more 
astonishing when we realize that some of the most important 
discoveries have been contributed by Americans, such as Dr. 
David Griffiths, Dr. A. B. Stout and others. 

The findings of the lily committee of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, which are available to the general public, are 
happily revolutionary to a degree. They upset past supersti- 
tions which have handicapped lily growing in the ordinary 
garden, and above all convince us that, following the first 
essential of clean, home-grown bulbs, the matter of drainage 
in planting comes next in importance. It is no exaggeration to 
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say that probably as many lilies are lost through failure to 
provide sharp drainage below the bulbs, as are destroyed by 
disease. 

Fortunately, there are now a number of sources from 
which to obtain home-grown, disease-free lilies, and with the 
awakened interest in lily culture that is beginning to show 
on all sides, let us hope that it will be only a very short while 
before the lily comes into its own as an indispensable and 
dependable adjunct to our gardens. 

—Violet Niles Walker. 
Woodberry Forest, Va. 


Why Some Plants Never Set Seed 


AM not sure that the arguments of George L. Slate (Horti- 

culture, May 15) on why plants fail to seed are soundly 
based. There was a time when potatoes used to set seed balls 
freely. It was not, I think, until actual breeding was taken up 
that seed balls became a rarity. I can recall seeing some of the 
very old sorts seeding rather freely, and old growers assure 
me that the kinds they grew 75 years or more ago always 
seeded so freely they made a practice of removing the flowers 
because the seeding affected the crop. It would appear that 
some of the varieties grown in England 100 years or more 
ago were tremendous croppers. The blight plague wiped them 
out to a great extent and it was this disease that prompted 
definite breeding. 

Previously, it was easy enough to raise new sorts from 
natural seed. Even the great Burbank potato was raised from 
a chance seed ball. Seeding of potatoes is not entirely de- 
pendent upon the application of foreign pollen. Nearly 40 
years ago I knew an old fellow, then nearly 80, who raised 
many varieties, and in the great English potato boom period 
of 1902 to 1904 he used to sell seeds galore. He forced the 
plants to seed by removing the runners bearing the embryo 
tubers. 

Lilium testaceum, a hybrid, is seemingly self-sterile every- 
where, but will take pollen of other species. The tiger lily, 
presumably a species, is quite self-sterile everywhere as far as 
I know. L. candidum, a true species, is rarely known to seed 
in England unless crossed, but here it sets rather freely. If the 
climate makes L. candidum set, why not L. tigrinum? 

The daylily species are sterile, it wouid seem, unless 
crossed. Therefore they can be maintained only by asexual 
propagation. Presumably Nature did not intend all plants to 
seed. Whether such normally sterile plants are hybrids is a 
matter of speculation. We know L. testaceum is, but the 
sterility of many varieties of apples, cherries and plums is 
neither due to hybridity or asexual propagation, and yet 
there seems to be no logical reason why one plant should be 
dependent upon the pollen of another, least of all fruits, the 
seeds of which are of no importance to man or beast except 
that nurserymen use such seeds for raising stocks on which to 
graft or bud standard varieties. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


Single Peonies From Seed 


ye A recent article on peonies, the writer discourages growing 
them from seed because germination is slow and uncertain 
and one must wait a long time for blooms. In my experience, 
the single Chinese varieties are exceptions. I find it easy to 
obtain a good stand from either Fall-sown or stratified seed. 
I have also found that they are self-sowing if the seed pods are 
not removed. I think they sometimes bloom the third year 
from seed. I have often been surprised when I have suddenly 
come upon a volunteer in bloom when I scarcely knew of its 
existence. I am keeping a careful account of some year-old 
seedlings to be certain of their blooming age. 


—Caroline P. Ball. 


Torrington, Conn. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER | 














WRITER in the July 1 number of Horticulture warns 

against Lilium formosanum as a plant which carries 
mosaic to an unusual extent. Such a statement made without 
qualifications shows two things—one,the danger of being too 
certain about any given point, and the other, the difficulty 
which every one encounters in dealing with lily diseases. 

William N. Craig, the well-known lily expert of Weymouth, 
Mass., writes me that he has been growing the Formosa lily 
for several years and has never seen any trace of mosaic. As a 
matter of fact, he tells me that this is one of the cleanest lilies 
which he grows. On the other hand, one of the large lily 
growers in New York State informs me that he has found this 
lily unusually susceptible to mosaic and for that reason con- 
siders it a very doubtful variety to plant in connection with 
valuable kinds. It is much the same with the tiger lily. Mr. 
Craig says that he has never found disease in his stock and yet 
a number of lily growers place it among the kinds which 
should be planted with caution. 

All this shows that anyone who tries to make a definite 
statement about any lily, a statement which will cover the 
whole country and growing conditions of all kinds, is making 
a serious mistake. It is a mistake, 
too, for the average amateur to 
become confused or disconcerted by 
the many articles on lily diseases 
which are now appearing. Amateurs 
may have lilies of many kinds in 
their gardens year after year without 
experiencing any difficulties. 

As a matter of fact, the average 
amateur usually takes what comes 
and ascribes it to fate. If some of the 
lilies die, he buys some more. If he 
finds certain kinds hard to handle, 
he discards them in favor of others. 
Any amateur may have a wide vari- 
ety of lilies covering much of the 
Summer and without much to worry 
about. 

It is the connoisseur and the 
breeder who must keep his eyes 
open, exercising every precaution to 
obtain varieties which do not spread 
disease. The more successful they 
are, the better off the amateur will 
be, but the reader need not become 
unduly alarmed by what he reads. 
I go on planting lilies year after year 
without much regard to the different 
kinds which neighbor with each 
other, and I have a garden full of. 
flowers most of the Summer. So 
why worry? 


WAY back in 1926, Professor 
Charles S. Sargent of the Ar- 
nold Arboretum wrote that certain 
Rhododendron maximum catawbi- 
ense hybrids blooming in July 
seemed destined to play an impor- 
tant part in the decoration of parks 
and gardens in the northern United 
States, where few rhododendrons 
and other broad-leaved evergreen 
plants can be grown. I am sorry to 
say that this prophesy has not been 





The unusual bloodlily is rarely seen in America, 
but it can be grown as a house plant. 


fulfilled. Why, it is difficult to understand. A week or two 
ago, I had the privilege of visiting the garden of Mrs. Horatio 
Lamb in Milton, Mass., a Boston suburb, where I found 
a magnificent specimen of the plant which has been named 
R. maximum superbum. This plant has been growing on 
Mrs. Lamb’s estate for many years and never fails to flower 
in July, continuing for a fairly long period. The flowers are 
much handsomer than those of R. maximum, suggesting, 
indeed, some of the handsome hybrids which come from 
Europe. Other hybrids of the two best-known American 
species have the quality of blooming in July and if nursery- 
men would propagate these kinds, garden makers would be 
able to greatly prolong the period of rhododendron bloom. 

Mrs. Lamb's place seems particularly well adapted to the 
growing of rhododendrons, and she has had the unique expe- 
rience of seeing scores of new plants come from seed. Many of 
these seedlings have now grown into large specimen plants 
which make a splendid display every June. The late Dr. Ernest 
H. Wilson was fond of visiting Mrs. Lamb’s home in the 
rhododendron season, and in 1929 wrote an article in Horti- 
culture about one of the choicest of these plants, which was 
given Mrs. Lamb’s name. This vari- 
ety has never been propagated, but 
it might well be added to the list 
of good rhododendrons for use by 
nurserymen. 


R. SAMUEL N. BAXTER, 

president of the Germantown 
(Pa.) Horticultural Society, has sent 
me an unusually interesting picture 
of the bloodlily, which is being 
reproduced herewith. This lily was 
shown at the June meeting of the 
Germantown society by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Schaible and was awarded a 
blue ribbon. This plant, which is 
botanically Haemanthus, is related 
to the amaryllis and comes from 
Africa. It appears to be very scarce 
in cultivation and is seldom listed in 
any bulb catalogue, yet apparently 
it offers no difficulties in the way of 
cultivation. 

Mrs. Schaible is just an amateur 
plant lover, according to Mr. Baxter, 
and grows this bloodlily with her 
other house plants. It has a habit of 
growth similar to that of the ama- 
ryllis but produces globe-like heads, 
six inches in diameter. After the 
flower passes, three or four leaves 
emerge from the base of the plant 
and when they have matured the 
bulb goes into a resting period about 
February. Mrs. Schaible keeps it dry 
until it begins to show signs of life 
in April. 

Although small, the Germantown 
Horticultural Society is one of the 
oldest in the country, having been 
organized in 1872. It has monthly 
meetings and exhibitions and has 
done much to promote horticulture 
in suburban Philadelphia. 








Water—the Garden Maker's Best Friend 


Various accessories add to its value 
in the flower and vegetable garden 


ATER is the garden maker's best friend. Probably 

\X/ no one will dispute that statement, at least in sec- 

tions where long periods of dry weather prevail 

each season. Water is more necessary than fertilizers under 

some circumstances. It is almost always true as it applies to 

roses at this season. Water increases the yield of vegetable 

crops and the number of flowers in the perennial garden. It 

makes possible the growing of vegetables and flowers earlier 
and later in the season than is possible without it. 

All this being true, the conservation of water and its use 
to the best advantage and with the least amount of effort 
follows naturally. The use of sprinklers of various kinds 
has reduced the amount of labor required to water both the 
lawn and the garden. If the area to be covered is a large one, 
the modern oscillating sprinklers which throw a stream a 
long distance on one side and then an equal distance on the 
other side are almost necessary. They may be a permanent 
installation for the vegetable garden but a portable machine 
which can be moved from place to place is more advan- 
tageous when caring for a lawn or a flower garden. Often- 
times a very inexpensive device will suffice in amateurs’ 
gardens. One of the simplest is an arrangement of two 
metal rods which meet at the top to form a hook. When they 
are placed on the ground and the hose nozzle clamped into the 
hook, the hose itself forms the third leg of a tripod. The hose 
nozzle then becomes a fountain which can be adjusted and 
easily moved. 

One of the most convenient devices developed in recent 
years in connection with the hose is a new form of coupling 
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A new type of connection makes it very easy to attach the 
hose to the sill cock. 
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With the aid of a new device soluble fertilizers can be mixed with the water 


in the hose and applied where needed. 


that can be used to fasten different lengths together or for 
attaching the hose to the sill cock. It is here that it proves its 
greatest value. One section is screwed to the sill cock and one 
to the hose. When the hose is attached, the two parts are placed 
together, a ring is turned half way and the coupling is com- 
plete. To detach it, one simply turns the ring in the opposite 
direction. Screwing the hose to the sill cock in the usual way 
is a simple operation and takes but little time, yet becomes 
annoying when it must be repeated frequently, and oftentimes 
difficulty is found in getting so complete a union that no water 
is wasted. This new device solves all these difficulties. 

If water must be used sparingly because of scarcity or ex- 
pense, a device for applying it direct to the spot where it is to 
go is very useful. Such a device looks somewhat like a cane and 
one end is thrust into the ground, the hose being attached to 
the other end. Then water may be sent directly to the roots of 
trees, shrubs, roses or other plants without waste. By this 
means, too, it is possible to apply a fertilizer to the roots of 
plants, washing it into the ground and making sure that there 
will be no loss. 

Another very useful device for feeding plants and the lawn 
is one which is attached to the hose and contains a stick of 
fertilizing material which is washed away gradually by the 
friction which the water causes, being distributed evenly over 
lawn or garden. The same device may be used for conveying 
insecticides and fungicides to trees and plants. No easier 
method has ever been discovered. 

Ammonium sulphate is one of the best fertilizers for caus- 
ing grass to grow rapidly and to take on a good green color. 
It is a fertilizer, however, which is very likely to cause burn- 
ing, especially when the weather gets warm. It can be used, 
however, without danger and with great success by means of a 
device which is attached to the hose but without the use of 
the cartridge. A supplementary hose, smaller in size, is carried 
to a pail or other container which holds the fertilizer in liquid 
form. This dissolved fertilizer is drawn into the hose and 
carried out by the water, being applied just where it is needed. 
There is no better way for making sure that this fertilizer is 
distributed over the lawn without danger of causing injury to 
the grass. 

The hose itself requires attention if it is to have a long life 
and remain in good condition. When it is to be used in the 
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Spring after being stored for Winter or if it has been left un- | 


used for a long period, it is likely to be hard and brittle, with 


a tendency to crack. Under such circumstances it is advisable | 
to soak it in a tub of water for some hours. As another pre- | 


caution a soft cloth may be saturated with glycerine and wiped 
over the length of the hose. This treatment will add much to 


its life. The same plan of wiping it over with glycerine may be | 


used to advantage before the hose is put away for an extended 
period. 

The hose should never be allowed to remain kinked and 
will wear longer if wound on a holder when not in use or 
spread out at full length on a sloping piece of ground where 
it will drain. Water should never be permitted to freeze in it, 
as a matter of course. Even with the best of care, however, the 
hose may develop cracks after a time. If this damage is not 
serious, the cracks may be sealed by a simple method. It is only 
necessary to place a piece of rather stout wire in a fire until it 
is red hot and then to rub it over the opening. This treatment 
will melt the rubber sufficiently to entirely close the crack. 

It is a waste of water to merely sprinkle the lawn or the 
garden. Moreover this is a bad practice, because it tends to 
attract the roots of the plants and the grass to the surface 
where they are likely to be damaged by the hot sun. State- 
ments of this kind have been made so often that they hardly 
seem necessary, and yet garden makers are frequently seen 
barely watering the surface of the ground and then turning 
the hose in another direction. If any good is to be done, water 
should be allowed to run in one place until the ground is well 
saturated. 

Watering the rose plants from the top is sometimes advan- 
tageous for it washes away the dust, but it also damages the 
flowers. The best way to apply water to the rose garden is to 
let it run on the ground freely. Oftentimes little furrows are 
made around the plant to prevent the loss of water and to 
make sure the ground is well soaked. 

It is always best to water roses in the morning or at least 
not later than early afternoon. Late watering has a tendency 
to produce mildew. The lawn or the vegetable garden may be 
watered at any time. It is sometimes said that watering ought to 
be done in the evening because there is less evaporation then, 
but as a matter of fact loss by evaporation is hardly appre- 


ciable. Moreover, there is a distinct disadvantage in watering | 
vegetables and flowers during the heat of the day, especially | 


when a sprinkler system is used, throwing the water into the 


air and breaking the drops into mist-like particles. Then this | 


water is warmed to some extent. 

None of these items which have to do with the time of 
watering are of great importance, however, except as they re- 
late to the danger of mildew. The best plan- to follow is to 
water whenever the opportunity offers, providing the plants 
seem to need it. It is well to remember, however, that it is 
possible to give too much water, causing the ground to become 
water logged and making it impervious to air. On the whole, 





however, there is much less danger of applying too little water | 


than there is of applying too much. 


A Perennial for Cold Climates 


N THE rather difficult state of North Dakota, with its 


wonderful soil and arid, windy, intensely hot and cold | 


climate, not the least of our never-failing perennials is 


| 


Lychnis fulgens. It seems to possess about all the features that | 
a hardy perennial should have in such a climate. It is dwarf, | 


neat, bushy, and has large, bright scarlet flowers of Maltese 


cross formation in a conspicuous geranium-like head. I | 


think that it never winterkills; in fact, it is better left uncov- 
ered for an early Spring comeback. The seed germinates read- 
ily, although unlike its near relative, L. chalcedonica, and its 
variety salmonea, which start early in April, and when sown 
early, usually flower freely the first year, L. fulgens does not 
show up until May and rarely flowers the same year. 


Hansboro, N. D. —W.E. H. Porter. 
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And here you see 
the tree today. The 
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High technical skill backed 
by years of exhaustive re- 
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Man proposes. 
can prove the effectiveness of Tree Surgery. 
So let us look back 14 years to 1923, when the 
house above was under construction for Mr. 
D. L. Webster of Maplewood, N. J. The 
owner was worried about a handsome, 
though badly decayed oak near his driveway. 
Must he lose this tree? <= Here, Bartlett 
entered the picture — undertook to save it. 
The decayed area was cleaned out. Then 





Nature disposes. Time alone 


treated by the Bartlett proc- 
ess, using “Flexifil”—a mate- 
rial which has practically the 
same porosity, flexibility and 
expansion coefficient as live 
wood—and the famous “Heal 
Collar” by which the new 
growth seals the cavity 
against moisture and disease. 
<= Within a few weeks the 
new bark started to grow 
over the filler margin. Each 
year the wound became 
smaller. Today, only a nar- 
row strip of the “Flexifil” 
shows. And if this “rate of 
heal” continues, as it doubt- 
less will, the opening will be 
entirely covered by the new 
growth within three years. 
(See photograph below.) 
= What a world of satisfac- 
tion there is in seeing an 
otherwise doomed tree saved 
by scientific surgery! May we 
have the Bartlett Representa- 
tive inspect your trees? 





TheF. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


Tree Research Laboratories and Main Office 
Stamford, Conn. 


Bartlett Service is available in every community from Maine to 
the Carolinas. Write us for the address of the Bartlett Represen- 
tative nearest you. 


ARTL 


TREE EXPERTS 


ETT e: 
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Getting your 


MONEY’S 
WORTH 


in Humus 


Many brands of humus are sold in 
their natural state, containing 80% 
or more of moisture. Florida 
Humus, however, is air-dried be- 
fore packing so that more than half 
its moisture content is removed. As 
a result, it gives you more humus 
and less water per pound. Write to- 
day for booklet, Nature’s Storehouse 
of Fertility. Florida Humus Co., 
141-R Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


Nature’s Storehouse 
of Fertility 


Mined and manufactured at 


Zellwood, Florida 











CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mas. T. A. HAVEMEYER. PROPRIETREGS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 








LILY 


Lilium candidum, true Northern 
grown, is one of the most beauti- 
ful flowers. Clusters of fragrant 
snow-white blooms on long stems. 
Dreer’s hardy specially selected 
bulbs, planted outdoors early this 
fall, assure a wonderful display 
next May and June. Extra-large 
bulbs, 30c each; 12 for $3; 25 for 
$5.50. Post-paid. Free Catalog. 


HENRY A. DREER 
354 Dreer Bidg. Phila., Pa. 


HORTICULTURE 


Phlox in the Home Garden 


OST perennials can be propagated to advantage from 
seeds, but phlox is an exception, at least so far as the 
home garden maker is concerned. Of the hundreds of seeds 
which a garden maker may plant, it is probable that not one 
will produce a plant really worthy of a place in the garden. 
For that reason, it is much better to buy phlox plants, choos- 
ing carefully those which are satisfactory in color and to grad- 
ually increase this stock by division. 

This is not a very slow process because phlox increase 
rapidly and should be divided at least every three years. 
Deterioration will set in rapidly if this is not done, for the 
roots of phlox plants die at the centre of the crowns, while 
root growth is extended in a constantly growing circle. When 
old clumps are cut up, the centres may be thrown away. It is 
not necessary to make very small divisions. As a matter of 
fact, it is best to have each portion returned to the ground 
with four or five shoots, for otherwise there may be but few 
blooms the next season. 

Phlox is sometimes planted too deeply for it is naturally shal- 
low rooted, and the fact that the roots are close to the surface 
means that cultivating around them must be done carefully. 
Digging deeply into the ground will mean cutting off some of 
the roots. This shallow rooted tendency also accounts for the 
fact that phlox needs more water than some other perennials. 
It will struggle along without much moisture, but water in 
abundance will cause it to bloom with great luxuriance. 

Phlox plants prefer soil which is not very heavy but like 
plenty of plant food, and a liberal amount of well rotted 
manure, pulverized sheep manure, bone meal or prepared fer- 
tilizers, dug into the soil around the crowns every season will 
be helpful. It is best to use the bone meal in the Fall. The 
other fertilizers may be applied in the Spring or Summer. 

Some garden makers have the plan of prolonging the 
blooming period of phlox by lifting alternate plants early in 
the season and resetting them again in the same holes after 
putting in a little compost or a mixture of earth and manure. 
This lifting of the plants seems to delay the flowering season 
a week or ten days. Then, of course, the season of flowering 
can be prolonged many weeks by using early and late kinds, 
without reference to the low growing or creeping varieties 
such as are used in the rock garden. 


Using Hairpins in the Garden 


KEEP a package of wire hairpins in assorted sizes from the 

local five-and-ten-cent store in my gardening kit and find 
many uses for them throughout the garden. 

Anyone who has attempted to plant hen-and-chickens in 
an established wall, knows how difficult it is to make them 
appear natural and to stay ‘‘put.’’ A wire hairpin or two 
fastens them into place very successfully. With a few pins, 
trailing ends of various plants can be fastened easily into soil 
pockets in the face of a planted wall, thus giving a much bet- 
ter effect than if left hanging unheeded. They are useful, too, 
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EXETER 


WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


6 ROCK GARDEN FERNS 


Ebony Spleenwort $2.00 for 10 
Maidenhair Spleenwort ... 2.00 for 10 
Fragile Bladder Fern 2.00 for 10 
Narrow Beech Fern 1.50 for 10 
Common Polypody 1.50 for 10 
Rusty Woodsia 1.50 for 10 


6 WILD FLOWERS FOR 
AUGUST PLANTING 
Ja°k-in-the-Pulpit $1.50 for 10 
Dutchman’s Breeches 1.00 for 10 
Blue Crested Iris 2.00 for 10 
Mertensia virginica 1.50 for 10 
Bloodroot 1.20 for 10 
Snow Trillium 1.00 for 10 
All orders, accompanied by cash, are 
entitled to a 10% discount if received 
by August 31, 1937. Five of one variety 

at the ten rate. 
Our catalogue, listing 38 Ferns and 200 
Wid Flowers will be mailed on request. 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box 144 Exeter, New Hampshire 











{sk vour Seedsman for 


IMP. 
oe OS 
SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESES 





Trees Must Have Attention 


Our methods of Feeding, Cavity 
Treatment and Pruning enable 
us to work at the lowest possible 
cost. 


Consultation and estimates 
without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 











LILIES 
For Garden and Greenhouse 


Our 1937 Fall catalogue, now ready for dis- 
tribution, contains complete descriptions 
and cultural information on nearly 100 
varieties of Lily Bulbs for Fall planting. 
Write yor your copy today. 


EDGAR L. KLINE 


“Lily Specialist’’ 
OSWEGO OREGON 





SPECIAL FOR YOUR GARDEN 


Here’s a Special Introductory offer to flower 
lovers, to acquaint you with the “Bargains 
in Beauty” we offer: 5 lovely JAPANESE 
IRIS especially selected for their size and 
exotic beauty. Marjorie Parry, Gold Bound, 
Ispahan, Red Riding Hood and Repsime. 
1 each for .. . $1.50 3 each for .. .$4.25 
Prepaid if you send Cash with Order 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 




















NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN YOUR FALL PLANTING 


Wé offer for your consideration: 
Peonies of the world’s choicest 
Evergreens in a wide variety 
Perennials of the hardiest and best 
Deciduous shrubs and trees suitable for any 


climate or location 
May we help you with your problem? 


Catalog 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 











MORE THAN 1100 ROCK AND 
ALPINE PLANTS are listed in our 
1937 free catalogue on CONTINU- 
OUS BLOOM IN THE ROCK 
GARDEN. 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 
Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 


WEATHER VANE 


Decorative, all brass, 
weathervane for your 
Summer home, garden 
house or flag pole. 
Sensitive in movement. 
Height 12”; width 
12”. $1.25 postpaid. 
Write for catalog of 
garden gadgets. 

THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Rose Garden 


Spray Treatment 
CONTROLS INSECTS AND DISEASES 
© TRI-OGEN positively controls Black-spot, 

a all insect pests on roses, other 
does not mar blooms, nor harm foliage. 
oe growth. COMPLETE PLANT PRO- 
TECTION, economical, easy to use. Endorsed by 
leading authorities. For sale by first-class Seed 
ouses, Department Stores and Garden Supply 
. If unable to obtain, write us. Liter- 





Rose Mannufacturin¢ Co. 
Dept. AB, 37th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia., Pa. 








VENETIAN NIGHTS 


DELPHINIUM SEEDS 


Wheeler Croft Hand Pollinated 
Deep brilliant blue double flowers 
with bluish purple on the upper 
petals. White center. Long lat- 
erals. Unusual. Sparkling. Lovely. 


Short Crop $1.00 per pkt. 


AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 S. E. 18th Ave., Portland, Ore. 











SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS — BULBS 
Wholesale—Retail 


You are cordially invited to visit one of 
New England's largest and most popular 
= fields. We have 20 acres in bloom 
om July 20th to October Ist, located on 
U. 8S. Route 1, main highway to Portsmouth, 
N. H., 6 miles from Newburyport, Mass. 


Write for New Fall List 
SEABROOK NEW 












All colors mixed—blue, 
i purple, yellow, white, 
4 striped. Large Bulbs; 
10 for 10c; 100 for $I, 
' postpaid, All you want 
Mm at this low ratel 
Big Dollar Values: 
25 Giant Darwin Tulips $t 
f many colors mixed 
32 Trumpet Daffodils... $1 7 FALL 
big bulbs—whites, yel- f ° 














lows, bi-colors, mixed 

= {2 Large Hyacinths. $1 

all colors mixed 

15 Regal Lilies.. $1 

(were 25c¢ each) 
Fall Bulb Bouk 

Sree—hundreds of finest 

varieties, all at low prices to plant frecly this fall. 


W. Atiee Burpee Co., 136 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
_ SRN 











PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


For Your Yards and Gardens 


Only best of old and new varieties, at at- 
tractive prices. Our Catalog names best 
commercial cut-flower varieties, and gives 
valuable planting and growing instructions. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 


BERLIN MARYLAND 





The new daffodil 
DAVID GRIFFITHS 


and more than 250 choice varieties. 
Descriptive, illustrated catalog 
on request. 





EDWIN C. POWELL 
Milliken’s vigorous, healthy 
California Iris give a better 


Hermitage Gardens, Rockville, R.F.D. 2, Md. 
j ra oop bloom of enchanting flowers. 
Will thrive anywhere in U. S. 


or Canada. New introductions, rare varieties and 
wide color range. Safe delivery GUARA 


New 1937 Catalog describes 250 
varieties, illustrating many in full F R E £ 
color, Write for FREE Copy. CATALOG 


MILLIKEN IRIS GARDENS 


DEPT. 14. 979 NEW YORK AVE.. PASADENA. CALIF. 


HORTICULTURE 


for pegging down such plants as root at the joints—ivy, 
vinca, verbena, numillaria and the like. This practice gives 
more rapid coverage than if plants are allowed to wander 
aimlessly. 

The large-size pins are spendid for fastening burlap cov- 
erings over seed beds and for holding securely to the earth any 
sections of plants which are being propagated by layering. 
They are less conspicuous than raffia for fastening certain of 
the more delicate plants to their supporting stakes and—-with 
care in using them—will be found as desirable as the softer 
raffia. 

Just as the “‘crimped’’ variety seems to hold more tightly 
in milady’s tresses, so, too, do they hold fast more firmly 
when pressed into the earth. 

—Harriet Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Pansies for Next Spring 


ANSY seeds can be sown now and in the next two or three 

weeks. Pansy plants are not expensive in the Spring, and yet 
it is possible to have hundreds of plants at the price of one 
basket when seed is grown at home. This seed can be sown 
either in coldframes or in a raised bed in the open ground. 

It should be good seed, for only good seed will give satis- 
factory results. The ground where it is to go should be thor- 
oughly worked over to make it fine and mellow, and it will be 
improved by mixing in a little peat moss, which will tend to 
hold the moisture, moisture being an exceedingly important 
requisite in the growth of pansies. 

It is the common practice to sow the seed in little furrows 
made with the side of a lath, and the amateur will do well to 
remember that, being small, the seed should be barely covered, 
using either sifted soil or soil and peat moss. It is a very com- 
mon mistake to plant the seed too deeply. 

Next comes the applying of water, which must be given in 
such a way that the seeds will not be washed out. Probably 
there is no better plan than that of spreading a piece of burlap 
over the bed and applying the water to the burlap gently, 
allowing it to soak through. 

The seedlings, once they are up, should never be allowed to 
dry out, but when they are well started they can be trans- 
planted to another bed where they are likely to bloom before 
the end of the season. A light protection in the way of straw 
or salt hay will be needed during the Winter, and in the 
Spring the plants may be set where they are to bloom. 

Some garden makers use a coldframe instead of starting 
plants in the open ground, because they require a little less 
protection then and come into bloom somewhat earlier. If the 
amateur happens to have even a small frame, he can transfer 
a few plants to it in order to have very early blooms in the 
Spring. Plants from a frame can be forced for use indoors. 
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Trivett’s 


NEW BULB BOOK 


Fifty-two Pages — Profusely Illustrated — 
Including Forty-one Colored Plates 


High Grade Spring-Flowering Bulbs 


at moderate prices. 
a 
Write for Free copy to-day 


Trivett’s Tested Seeds 


INC. 








134-144 Washington Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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e AUTUMN-FLOWERING e 


CROCUS 


SATIVUS: Very fine purple, 
: slightly scented. 
Bright blue with 
SPECIOSUS: attractive orange 
anthers. 
ZONATUS: Rosy-Lilac with 


yellow throat. 


Planted in August and Septem- 
ber these lovely Crocus species 
bloom within 2 to 3 weeks. 
Especially recommended for the 
rockery; will also do well in- 
doors grown in pots or bowls 


@ Order early for best results @ 
PRICE: doz. 60c — $3.75 per 100 
@ COMBINATION OFFER e 
1 doz. each of above varieties $1.50 


Fall Bulb Catalogue Illus- 
trated in Color Now Ready 


¢ BURNETT BROS., » « 


Seed Merchants & Growers 
Established Over 30 Years 


92 Chambers St., Dept. H., N. Y. 


**The House Famous for Lawn Grass Seed” 





CHOICE HARDY BULBS 


A number of interesting bulbs are now 
ready and many others will soon be avail- 
able. The following are now on hand. 
Sternbergia Lutea — Carries 


large yellow crocus-like Doz. 

flowers in October ....... $2.00 $15. 00 
Crocus Zonatus—F all bloomer, 

rosy lilac flowers ........ -50 4.00 


Crocus Speciosus — Fall 
bloomer, handsome lavender 


ee ae -40 3.00 
Crocus Speciosus Aitchisoni— 

A much improved variety .  .50 4.00 

ach Doz. 

Colchicum Autumnale ...... $.25 $2.50 

- “8 ba . .30 3.00 

se * Major .30 3.00 

= Bornmuelleri .... .35 4.00 

= Giganteum ...... .50 5.00 

- EE, » messes -50 5.00 

™ The Giant ....... .75 7.50 

Note: These Colchicums bloom very freely 

in late September and October. 

Corydalis Bulbosa—Very in- 

teresting and striking Bach Doz. 

Spring bloomer ......... $.25 $2.50 


Send for our new Bulb Catalogue now 
ready, free on request, which contains 
splendid lists of Liliums, Tulips, Narcissi, 
Eremuri, Crocus, Ixiolirions and many 
other hardy Bulbs. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street at Federal, Weymouth, Mass. 





Accepted as the best—the 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


ERMANENT when marked with 
POORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 


You can really de- 
end on this. Now 
in thousands of fine 
gardens without a 
single complaint. As 
attractive as they are 
convenient. Beauti- 
ful inconspicuous 
gray-green color har- 
monizes with plants, 
soil and rocks. Mark- 
ings erasible with 
pencil rubber. Five 
styles covering all 
label problems. 
Order a trial lot now 
(returnable if 
unsatisfactory ) 


or send for free samples 





PERFECT 25 100 
Border Label (5”) ... ..$2.00 $7.75 
Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 
Tie-On Labels with wire 

(34%”"x%") 3.00 
Pot Labels (oe x '% - tapered) 2.50 





HOWARD HAMMITT 654 Main St.,Hartford,Cor, 
nme 











FOR COMPLETE 
GARDEN SERVICE 


. 
Bay State Nurseries 
ARLINGTON 


Mass. Ave. opp. High Sehool 


FRAMINGHAM NO. ABINGTON 
On Route 30 On Reute 58 

















COLCHICUM 


Giant Autumn-Flewering Crocus 
2 BULBS 50c 
5 BULBS $1.00 


POSTPAID 
Each bulb produces many delicate pink 
blossoms. Splendid gifts for sick rooms, 
blooming indoors without soi! or water. 
If planted in the garden now, you will 
have flowers before Fall. Try this 
attractive and remarkable novelty. 


BULB CATALOG FREE 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


RFD6. POX 516-H. TACOMA. WASH 





“How Does Your Garden Grow?" 


Nicely, thank you, for I rely on the Gardeners’ 

Chronicie to provide me with practica! information 
on all my garden problems.”’ 
Gardening is the sole interest of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Published monthly, it is official organ 
of the Nat. Assn. of Gardeners and the American 
Rock Garden Soc., a fact which guarantees a high 
editorial standard. 


Trial Subscription—7 months for $1.00 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





Kitt MANY OTHER EN 
Used everywhere to kill Scale, Mealybugs, 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other insects 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, Roses and Floweris.g Plants. 

.»» Pree Pest Control Guides 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Elizabeth, New Jersey Richmond, California 


Nursery VOLCK 





EXTRA! READ THIS OFFER!! 


1 2 | if aa Choicest Collection 


Value $2.50 


Tras tm 
MME 
OPERA @UEINAK 


CHoBAUT 
Cio SYNo 


$ PEONIES Finest Specimen 
or Value $2.50 

Chowe of PINK, RED, WHITE (3 to 5 Eye Divsson) 
SORE CARCARD — Complete tt of Bulbs, Ira, Peonies, 


Perennials mee Landocape == PAID 
W. Owen. Archinect for —_ 
howe ome . 1933 a Chiang re Pes SEND POR WHOLESALE CATALOG PAI 


James W. Owen Nurseries, Dep! 3 Bloomington, Ill 





‘Iris Treasures 


Newer, larger, better varieties 
from all over the world are 
now available for your gar- 
den. Read about them in 
our new profusely illustrated 
“Iris Lover's Catalog." Send 
NOW for your 1937 copy. 


SCHREINER'S IRIS GARDENS 


204C RIVERVIEW STA. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


4 GORGEOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Ethel Swete, Mandarin, May Sadler, 
and Lula A. Neeley — 2 yr. roots. 
A $3.50 value for only $2.00 postpaid. 
Extensive collections of Poppies, Irises, 
Peonies, Hybrid Daylilies. Catalogue. 


Bargains 


ARVISTA GARDENS 


1726 GRAND BLVD BATTLE CREEK. MICH. 


ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Ine. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 


ORCHIDS 
| 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 





























Grow More Luxuriant Potted Plants 


OSMO WATERMATS 


placed on saucers under the pots, wick water up 
thru the roots, thorougbly irrigating the soil. Get 
more blossoms. better foliage, this practical way. 
At your dealer's, or send $1.06 for assortment of 
3 mats and saucers ($1.15 West of Mississippi) 


THE OSMO GARDEN CoO. 


DEPT. 28. 229 NO. 63RD ST... PHILADELPHIA. PA, 








! 
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PAGES REMOVED 
HORTICULTURE 


The Decorative Cross Vine 


ep iene capreolata is an evergreen vine that should be 
better known. It grows throughout the wooded areas in 
western Kentucky and south into Louisiana. It is said to occur 
as far north as Maryland. One finds it growing in equal 
abundance and prolifically on relatively acid sandstone hill- 
sides; and on limestone ledges where the soil is alkaline in 
reaction. The requirement for this vine to flourish seems to be 
a soil composed of leaf mold spread thinly over a rock out- 
crop. Here the roots extend over a considerable area and 
probably enjoy the warmth they receive from the thin soil 
with an ever-near supply of cool moisture that deeply buried 
rock strata can afford. 

It is not uncommon to see the vine draped in tall oaks 30 to 
40 feet above the ground. The red-yellow flowers occur in 
cymes, which are about two inches long, during mid-Summer. 
They are about the size of one’s thumb. During the Winter 
the foliage of this vine turns a beautiful purple, mingled with 
the natural green. Variable weather conditions seem to pro- 
duce variations of rich wine colors in the foliage, that, min- 
gled with the green, give shades of old bronze and burnished 
copper. 

It may be interesting to note that B. capreolata receives its 
common name, the crossvine, from the fact that like many 
species of bignonia the stems show a four-parted, cross-like 
arrangement when cut in cross section. Small boys through- 
out the South use the stems of the crossvine to smoke when 
they are dried, very much as small boys in other sections 


smoke cornsilk. 
—T. F. Martin. 


Mammoth Cave, Ky. 


In the Vegetable Garden 


ABBAGE heads often burst at this season. This may be 

avoided by bending the heads over to the ground so as 

to break the roots on one side. The fight against cabbage 

worms must be continued with pyrethrum powder. A little 

fine salt sprinkled into the heads also helps to keep these 
worms away. 

When the early cabbages are harvested, do not pull up the 
roots, but cut out the heads without injuring the stems. A 
new growth will be made which can be used as an appetizing 
salad. Some persons go so far as to mash the heads of several 
cabbages with a club in order to promote the formation of 
these tender growths which are liked especially well. 

Plant lice are still present in large numbers. They are espe- 
cially troublesome in flower gardens, but are also found on 
some of the vegetables. Muskmelons not infrequently suffer 
badly from attacks of lice at this time. The remedy is tobacco in 
some form, or rotenone or pyrethrum. Tobacco dust is useful, 
but better results are obtained with a preparation which can be 
sprayed onto the plants. Such preparations are sold at all seed 
stores and it is important to remember that the lice usually 
collect on the under side of the leaves. 

Many persons are puzzled by the names muskmelon and 
canteloupe. The term muskmelon is the proper one to apply. 
The canteloupe is really a small melon used for forcing in 
European greenhouses. This name, however, has come to be 
used in the trade for certain kinds of melons. It is purely a 
trade name and is given to what is actually a muskmelon. 

















A Real Garden Spt == 


Loveliest, easiest and longest flowering 
of winter forcing bulbs, you will like 
the large, soft blue, star-like blossoms 
of Triteleia cwrulea. Then, too, it is 
hardy in the garden. 7 for 50c; 15 for 
$1.00. Catalog, Dept. B. 


B 
73! o yNUSUAL TYPE CATERING 
ent ous, — “. 


oor 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE 





SPRING STAR FLOWER 


NEW JERSEY 





' 
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HORMODIN “A” 


The Root Forming Chemical 


See article in “Horticulture,’’ May 15, 
pages 239-246. 


No propagator can afford to do 
without it. 


$1.00, $2.00, $7.00, $13.00 and $24.00 
sizes. Postpaid East of the Miss. 
when cash accompanies the order. 


Directions with every package 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 
WATERS and FEEDS the ROOTS 


Attach watergun to your gar- 
den hose and put the water 
right where it belongs, at the 
roots. No waste. You know 
the roots have moisture. Pene- 
trates earth 36”. Feeds roots 
the RIGHT way. Thousands 
in daily use. Can be regu- 
lated. Water and feed your 
plants and trees the right way. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct. Postage paid 
$2.75. Send for circular. 


TATROE’S CoO. 
COFFEYVILLE KANSAS 











The Original 
*“‘Watergun” 


Patent—2027005 





DOG-O-WAY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
FROM EVERGREENS AND FLOWERS 


Proven Successfu 
Harmless to _ children, 
animals. Not at all offensive. 
to-use powder in sifter can. 
rge Size 35c. 
3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 
SUDBURY, 


HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


Write for Catalogue 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
BRADLEY HILLS 


BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


plants and 
Ready- 


SOUTH 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





DAFFODIL BULBS: Farly Yellow Trum- 
pets, $10.00 per 1000. Elkin Place, Lancas- 
ter, Ky. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Plower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





HIMALAYAN ORCHIDS: Bulbs, Seeds, 
Caladiums. Catalogue free. 20 sorts of 
Alpine seeds $3.50 post free. The Chandra 
Nursery, P. O. Rhenock, Sikkim 56, India. 





DAFFODILS: Choicest domestic and im- 
ported varieties. Also finest new Hybrid 
Hemerocallis. Price lists on request. 
Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





AUTEN PEONIES stand at top. Sensational 
new Hybrid, Beacon Hill, $15.00. List. 
Edward Auten, Jr., Princeville, Illinois. 





ENGLISH IRIS: Beautiful orchid-like flow- 
ers blooming in June. 6 Blue, 6 White, 50c 
postpaid. Catalogue of fine bulbs on request. 
McLean Bulb Farm, Elma, Was 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS: Fresh, wild- 
collected seed. 50c pkt. 1,000 seeds. Jack 
Ingold, Route 2, Madison, Wisconsin. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER SUPERINTENDENT, mar- 
ried. English and American lifetime practi- 
cal experience in horticulture, under glass 
and outside. Excellent references. W. Jones, 
P. O. Box 555, Katonah, N. Y. 











